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The Tolan Bill 


Congressman John H. Tolan, of California, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate Migration, has 
introduced a bill, H.R. No. 5512, the purpose of which is 


| to provide for federal regulation of the practices of labor 
| contractors and employment agencies operating in inter- 
| state commerce. “Its intent,” 
| out labor exploitation, fraud, and misleading representa- 
| tions by employment agencies, which cause people to move 


says the sponsor, “is to wipe 


fruitlessly from state to state... . 

Status. The bill has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, the chairman of which is Hon. Mary T. 
Norton, of New Jersey. Hearings are to be held, it is 
understood, “late in October,” by a subcommittee headed 
by Hon. William F. Norrell of Arkansas. The bill has 
been endorsed, among others, by the Secretaries of Labor, 
Agriculture and War, the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, and by numerous church 
women identified with boards of home missions. 

Origin of the Proposal. ‘The bill acquires significance 
from the fact that it is the first and unanimous recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives to “Investigate Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens.” It is the result of months of investigation, in- 
cluding hearings held in various regions. Mr. Tolan states 
that the regulation of labor contractors is regarded by all 
members of the committee as “immediate and pressing.” 


Pastoral Letter to German Catholics 


The International Christian Press and Information 
Service in September quoted excerpts from the Pastoral 
Letter of the thirty Roman Catholic Bishops of Germany 
which are more extensive than anything before available. 
It is strikingly evident that the Catholics share the pro- 
found commitment to national purposes which has been 
observed among German Protestants. The protest against 
the unchristian character of the régime is restricted to its 
attacks upon the Church itself and the free exercise of 
their religious duties by members and clergy. 

The text begins by exhorting Catholics “to continue 
faithfully doing their duty, sacrificial work and struggle 
in the service of our nation in this most difficult time, 
when the fatherland has to wage a war on a hitherto 
unknown scale.” It continues: “In the fulfilment of the 
hard duty of this time, in ithe heavy visitations which 
come as the result of war,’ ” Catholic people may find 
strength in the knowledge that God “in His wise Provi- 
dence directs all that happens, including the fate of nations 
and individual human beings.” 
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The flock is assured that its Bishops “are at their posts © 
and have stood up and are standing up for the concerns 
of our holy faith,” that they wish to help the people “to 
see and judge the real situation of the Church in the 
light of the faith,” and to keep them from “a fatal psycho- 
logical conflict which might endanger . . . the spirit of glad 
fulfilment of duty.” 

In spite of limitations and restrictions, the Catholic 
Church has the right and duty to carry on religious and 
moral teaching and free preaching of the Gospel of Christ 

“to the extent which it itself holds to be necessary.” The 
Church has the right to freedom of worship and ordering 
of festivals just as it has, “as guardian of the God-given 
moral law,” the right and duty to exercise charity. 

“In all these areas, however, great hindrances have 
been placed in the way of the Church during recent years 
and especially during recent months. When sacrifices were 
asked of us because of military necessities, we gladly 
consented to make them for the duration of the war out 
of love to the nation as a whole. Monasteries and ecclesi- 
astical institutions were readily made available for military 
purposes or the accommodation of the immigrants or for 
the evacuation of children. The sisters in our order 
gladly declared themselves ready to look after wounded 
and sick soldiers. Our priests who are in the field in 
the medical corps, our many theological students and 
novices who are fighting for the fatherland, are second 
to none in devotion and military discipline and share the 
privations and dangers of their comrades. 


“But we do not understand, and are filled with great 
distress, that many measures have been taken which make 
deep inroads into Church life without having having any 
basis in military necessity. We may mention only the 
limitations in the fields of religious education, religious 
literature, special pastoral services through spiritual exer- 
cises and days of retreat, pastoral work in the public 
hospitals, worship on the Church festivals. We remember 
with sorrow that so many monasteries and ecclesiastical 
institutions have in recent months been closed. . . . 


“Tt is incomprehensible to us and to you that such 
measures should be taken in war time, a time when the 
close unity of the nation should be maintained and not 
endangered and troubled by hurting the religious feelings 
of a large part of the nation.” 


In view of these restrictions, which include the closing 
of kindergartens and elimination of religious instruction 
in the schools, Christian parents are admonished that 
upon them is laid “by divine command” “the strong 
obligation . . . to become themselves the religious teachers 
of their children. The more difficult regular and frequent 
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attendance at Church services becomes for parents and 
children, the more must the home of every Christian 
family become a little house of God. In the sanctuary of 
the Christian family dedicated to God, it must be a holy 
custom, every day so far as possible, to gather the mem- 
bers of the family before the figure of the crucified Christ, 
to remember in common prayer the great concerns of the 
Church and the nation, the ecclesiastical and the secular 
authorities.” 

The existence of forces seeking to divorce the German 
nation from Christ is observed. “What is at stake is the 
existence or non-existence of Christianity and the Church 
in Germany.” A book recently widely circulated stated 
that Germans must choose between Christ and the German 
nation. “With flaming protest,” says the letter, “we 
German Catholics refuse to make this choice. We love 
our German nation and serve it if necessary by sacrificing 
our life. At the same time, however, we live and die for 
Jesus Christ and wish to belong to Him today and always. 
We are convinced that we are doing our most valuable 
service to our dear German nation when we hold fast to 
Christ and His doctrine. It would be a dreadful impov- 
erishment for our people if it gave up those Christian 
principles which for more than a thousand years have been 
the foundation of its intellectual and moral culture. Only 
from the Christian faith did our nation too learn that 
noble conception of human personality which on the one 
hand calls every individual to take his place as a devoted 
member of the community, but on the other hand proclaims 
rights and freedoms granted by God to every individual, 
before which it is the will of God that all claims by any 
creature should call a halt. When we are endeavoring to 
maintain Christianity in our nation, we are thus also 
standing up for the rights of personality and the dignity 
of every individual German. 

“Above all, however, we hold fast to Jesus Christ, 
because . . . there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved. When called 
upon to desert Christ we answer as St. Peter did: ‘Lord, 
~ whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 

The close resemblance which these last sentences bear 
to Evangelical Protestant language is striking. Indeed, 
the entire statement is reminiscent of utterances by the 
German Confessional Church. 


The American Arbitration Association 


Considerable progress in the development of the use of 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes has been possible 
through the work of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion (1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.). It was 
organized in 1926 to advance “the knowledge and use 
of arbitration in the interests of the United States.”* It 
is non-profit-making and non-partisan. In 1926, 243 cases 
were decided in the Association’s tribunal. By the end 
of 1940, 5,906 commercial and industrial cases had been 
submitted to it. Five “universal” tribunals are maintained 
and administered by the Association: the Commercial 
Arbitration Tribunal, the Industrial Arbitration Tribunal, 
the Accident Claims Tribunal, the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Tribunal and the Canadian-American 
Commercial Arbitration Tribunal. Through its work 
disputes can be settled quickly, privately and cheaply. 

In 1926, attorneys submitted 35 per cent of the cases, 
but in 1940, 75 per cent came from attorneys, which 
shows that the practice of arbitration is being built up. 


1 Annual Report for 1940. The Association. 


By 1940, 19 per cent of the commercial cases arose under 
arbitration clauses in contracts. In 1926 the facilities of 
the Association were available only in New York City, 
In 1940 there were 7,000 arbitrators in 1,577 cities of 
the United States and facilities for tribunals in Canada 
and in 19 of the 20 American republics. 

The Association’s greatest task in any industry is its 
administration of the motion-picture arbitration system. 
Thirty-one special tribunals in as many cities have been 
organized to settle the disputes between distributors and 
exhibitors that arise under the Consent Decree signed on 
November 20, 1940. 

The Inter-American Commercial Arbitration System 
and the Canadian-American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission provide arbitration for the whole Western Hemis- 
phere. By an arrangement with the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce just before the European war began, 
arbitrations of the Chamber may be held in this country 
under the rules of the Association if one of the parties 
is a citizen or resident of the United States and if the 
parties so agree. 

The arbitration of industrial disputes is one of the 
newest undertakings of the Association. In the three 
years of the operation of the Industrial Arbitration Tri- 
bunal about 400 cases have been submitted to it. Every 
award has been observed by both parties. 

Another important aspect of the Association’s work 
is the arbitration of accident claims. From October 1, 
1933, to December 31, 1940, 9,869 such cases have been 
filed with the Accident Claims Tribunal. 

To handle so many cases of such widely different types 
requires many arbitrators. The Association estimates 
that there are nearly 10,000 men enrolled as arbitrators 
for the different types of cases. In addition to the 7,000 
men who serve on the National Panel of Arbitrators, some 
350 leading attorneys in New York City serve the Acci- 
dent Claims Tribunal, about 1,000 are enlisted only for 
the motion picture tribunal, about 150 men acceptable to 
both management and labor are on the Labor Panel of 
Arbitrators, another 200 serve on the Inter-American 
Panel, and 120 business men in foreign trade resident in 
the United States make it possible to select arbitrators 
for disputes in foreign trade who are not citizens of the 
country of either party. 

Arbitration awards are legally enforceable everywhere 
in the United States except in South Dakota and Okla- 
homa. In 13 states the arbitration clause in a contract is 
also enforceable by law, in the others a person is not 
obliged to fulfil a contract for the arbitration of future 
disputes. A federal statute makes such a clause binding 
in interstate commerce and in maritime cases under fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The arbitrator’s award is final unless the 
loser believes he can prove improper behavior on the 
part of the arbitrator. 


“Nazi Europe and World Trade” 


A careful study of continental Europe’s need for world 
trade in case of a Nazi victory has been made by Cleona 
Lewis for the Brookings Institution and published under 
the above caption.? The author started with the hypothe- 
sis of German control over all of continental Europe (in- 
cluding Mediterranean Africa) except Russia and the 
countries in the Russian sphere. The trade of the colonies 
of the occupied countries was not included in the study. 
It was also assumed that all the foreign purchasing power 


2 Nazi Europe and World Trade. By Cleona Lewis. Washington, 
D. C., Brookings Institution, 1941. 200p. $2.00. 
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of the several countries would be consolidated and used 
as a whole. Possible changes in standard of living and in 
productive capacity after the war were not considered. 

“Nazi Europe,” says the report, “taken as a whole, 
has been a net importer of food and raw materials.” With- 
out imported food and feedstuffs the people of Nazi 
Europe would not only have a much more monotonous 
diet than under normal conditions in the past but there 
would probably be a shortage of cereals and “a very 
serious shortage of fats.” The consumption of meat fats 
and dairy products would be considerably curtailed be- 
cause of the lack of feedstuffs and consumption of vegeta- 
ble oils would probably have to be cut in half. 

Without imported agricultural raw materials the textile 
industries would have very little cotton or wool, no jute, 
only about 60 per cent of their normal silk supply, and 
considerably less flax and hemp than in previous years. 
Rayon would “fall far short” of meeting the need. Leath- 
er-working industries would be “slowed down consider- 
ably” and only synthetic rubber would be available. 

If there were no imports of industrial minerals, the 
manufacture of modern machines and machine tools could 
not be continued because of the lack of alloy metals and 
“bearing metals” for machines with movable parts. There 
would be no asbestos for brake linings, mica for spark 
plugs or copper for the electrical industries. Synthetic motor 
fuels would have to be used to a considerable extent. There 
would also be a lack of good type metal for the printers 
and publishers. The coal sypply would probably be ample 
but the use of synthetic products made from coal might 
cause a shortage later. There is an abundant supply of 
nitrate, potash, gypsum, and sulphur, and practically a 
monopoly of mercury. 

Taken as a whole the area’s “net imports of food and 
raw materials have been considerably larger than its net 
exports of manufactures.” But “old” Germany usually 
exported slightly more than she imported so that the 
problem of supplies has been made more difficult by the 
seizure of the other countries. They imported “considerably 
larger” quantities of raw materials than did Germany 
alone. 

The report does not consider the effects of “territorial 
specialization” by which Germany and possibly a few 
other countries would do all the manufacturing and the 
others would produce only raw materials. It points out, 
however, that rubber, palm kernels, coffee, and cotton, 
for instance, cannot be produced economically in Europe, 
and that the needed minerals cannot be mined there. 

In the past the gap between exports and imports has 
been filled by international receipts from the tourist trade, 
emigrant remittances, insurance, and commissions. If 
these sources of income can be maintained at their former 
level and if the volume of exports is equal to that of 1937 
then the cost of the needed imports can probably be met 
without large loans from other countries. (Reconstruction 
of the devastated areas is not taken into account here.) 
In that case the more prosperous states would have to 
make their funds for investment available to the poorer 
states, and would then have less money for investment 
in outside areas. But it is held to be very doubtful whether 
the international income of the area can be maintained 
at its former level. Loss of much of the tourist trade and 
fewer emigrant remittances as a result of the “wholesale 
disorganization and destruction in Europe” may affect it 
adversely. Receipts from interest on foreign investments 
are doubtful also. Funds invested by nationals of the 
occupied countries cannot now be withdrawn from the 
United States or Great Britain. In case of permanent 
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occupation these might be liquidated to offset American 
and British investments in Europe. If Japan should ex- 
tend her control in the Pacific then receipts from French 
and Dutch investments there would be much smaller. 

If receipts from these sources should shrink consider- 
ably, imports would have to be reduced or exports ex- 
panded. Another possibility, often overlooked, is that “a 
serious shrinkage in service income might be in itself a 
decisive factor in determining the area’s future position 
in world trade.” Everywhere, except from Great Britain, 
Nazi Europe has imported more in the past than it ex- 
ported. Many people believe, therefore, that Nazi Europe 
will be able to crowd out competing products from other 
countries because of the importance of its market for raw 
materials. But, as has already been pointed out, a reduc- 
tion in service income would probably mean a reduction 
of imports. This, again, would mean a decline in exports 
since “in the main” the goods that Nazi Europe shipped 
to outside markets have been manufactured goods made in 
whole or in part from imported raw materials. 

British imports from Nazi, Europe have in the past 
provided “a very substantial supply” of its foreign ex- 
change for use in other areas. If Great Britain should 
secure these supplies from other sources—dairy products 
and bacon from North and South America instead of 
Denmark and the Netherlands, for instance—it would 
seriously affect the area’s supply of exchange. 

The whole problem of exports and imports is so diffi- 
cult that Nazi Europe will probably impose “‘a comprehen- 
sive system of controls over its external trade.” If the 
trade of the whole area is carried on by a single central 
organization “no doubt hard bargains could be forced upon 
unorganized groups of producers in outside countries.” 
This would probably be met by counter-organization. 

The conclusion is that “the import requirements of 
Nazi Europe are so large and so varied that she is scarcely 
in a position to buy or refrain from buying at will. Her 
exports are wanted, but are not indispensable. Barring 
the use of force, her position in world markets will be as 
weak or as strong as her capacity to pay for the goods she 
needs. Clearly this is an issue whose outcome cannot be 
dictated entirely by Nazi Europe.” 

This seems to mean that Nazi domination of the terri- 
tory under the swastika when this report was written— 
before the attack on Russia—would not necessarily mean 
Nazi domination of world trade. The contingency is 
expressed by the words “barring the use of force.” 


A Local Church on Capital and Labor ° 


The first draft of a “Code for Securing Justice for 
All in Capital-Labor Relations” prepared by a local 
church study group seems to indicate a general recogni- 
tion that a “workable substitute” must be devised for 
violence. The document comes from the “Sane Social 
Order” Study Group of First Community Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The most important step, according to the report, is to 
make grievance-airing facilities, jointly established by 
capital and labor, available in each plant to every worker. 
A code of procedure should cover the application of 
“fundamental principles” to fix the limits of individual 
action, provide prompt hearing, indicate what each may 
expect from others, and maintain realization of such 
rights. 

Thirty-three principles are cited to guide study of capi- 
tal-labor problems. In addition to the usual tenets—the 
right to organize, the non-commodity nature of labor, the 
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necessary surrender of some individual liberty in society, 
and the paramountcy of the public interest—less usual 
statements appear. In place of a “right of property” is 
put a right of ownership and of having such ownership 
protected. Capital is “stored labor held for the production 
of fresh wealth” and wealth-creating activity includes 
“creating and fairly distributing buying power.” Capital 
and labor should share income in proportion to service 
rendered, only “real wealth” being used in the computation 
of a fair return. Regulation of free competition is in the 
public interest since trading or selling below true cost— 
except for liquidation of stock—‘“kills trade, injures labor 
and destroys capital.” Profit and profiteering are defined. 
Along with labor’s right to a living wage and reward for 
superior performance its responsibility to work and create 
an honest product in fair volume is maintained. Incor- 
poration of unions is recommended. 

The last recommendation seems to have few defenders 
these days and many think it a very doubtful expedient. 
However, the most noteworthy thing about this report is 
perhaps the fact that the project from which it emerged 
should have been launched and carried out. One of our 
most serious problems is to get the process of Christian 
social education localized. It has been said that “nothing 
is real until it is local.” 


Briton Times America’s Pulse 


A realistic report of his impressions of the American 
attitude toward participation in the anti-Hitler fighting 
is given in The New Statesman and Nation of September 
6 by H. N. Brailsford, then newly returned from the 
United States. 

Mr. Brailsford believes America as a whole would 
acquiesce in naval or aerial action “which events rendered 
necessary.” But, he continues, “I can imagine no set of 
circumstances, even in the distant future, that would ex- 
tort its consent to a European expedition. Before that 
happens its mood must radically change. Is the President 
trying to change it? I cannot answer that question with 
confidence, but I will venture to say this: the nearer I 
got to the White House during my stay in Washington, 
the less confident were those I met. The President has 
given the most explicit public pledges, which he renewed 
privately to Senators to ease the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act. It is, then, possible and even probable that 
his own belief is that America can see us through by 
forms of assistance that fall ‘short of war.’ 


“Here, then, is the problem that we have to face in 
our dealings with America. Can we hope to win this war, 
save by an expedition in the West? And if that be 
necessary, as it surely is, are we strong enough or can we 
soon be strong enough, to undertake it without American 
participation? At present our propagandists, official and 
unofficial, are using all their resources to persuade Ameri- 
cans that we do not need men. There would not be 
standing room for them on our island, as Sir Gerald 
Campbell put it. This may be true enough as regards the 
immediate present and the near future, but the unwary 
American reader takes it to mean that we never shall need 
his man-power, and I believe the intention is to convey 
that meaning. The consequences are obvious. If the day 
should come, let us say next spring, when the chances 
of victory depend on the arrival of a given number of 
American mechanised divisions, we shall discover first of 
all that no such divisions exist, and, secondly, that if they 
did, nothing would induce the American people to send 
them. The temperature of American life is still too 


moderate to permit of the industrial effort which might 
in the interval equip those divisions, or of the political 
change of front that would allow of their despatch. 

“T will try to draw the moral as I see it. If, as I 
believe, we need American military aid, we must begin 
without delay to state the case for it, plainly and frankly. 
We shall have to disclose much that we have hitherto 
kept secret, for Americans have no patience with reticence 
and understatement. It is late to begin, and I doubt 
whether any propagandist less popular than Mr. Churchill 
could succeed at this stage of the war. If, on the other 
hand, we shirk this doubtful effort, let us abandon all 
illusions: the Americans without our prompting will not 
spontaneously ‘come in.’ ” 


Catholic Rural Life Conference 


Many Catholic leaders participated in the five day ses- 
sion of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference re- 
cently held at Jefferson City, Mo. The resolutions adopted 
declared that “false philosophies, unduly glorifying the 
state, concentrating ownership, herding people in cities, 
stripping them of ownership and independence, have 
caused the economic, social and spiritual breakdown of 
man.’” The Conference went on record as saying that the 
people must have access to natural resources, and that 
voluntary cooperation and a more self-sufficing agriculture 
are promising means of rural economic improvement. 

“The end of war means economic chaos, poverty, un- 
employment, social upheaval. We must be ready to face 
all this and do something practical about it. We must 
play our part in reconstructing the social order. . . . We 
pledge our cooperation with non-Catholic groups pro- 
moting the cause of rural life and economic democracy.” 

Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Bismarck, who delivered the presidential address, declared 
that the defense program is resulting in an “unprecedented 
dislocation of population.” The Bishop advocated a “back- 
to-the-land” movement, and said the “gospel of rural life” 
should be preached in cities. One thing certain, he said, 
is that “the old pattern of economics must go and will go. 
. .. The future program should lay special emphasis on 
land settlement. . . . ‘An increasing number of leaders in 
agriculture are beginning to recognize that the church, 
both Catholic and Protestant, has an important, and, in 
fact, essential role in any settlement project.” 

Cooperative organization of medical services, encour- 
agement of farm tenants to become owners, were among 
the measures advocated by speakers. Certain of these 
warned against dependence upon the government for the 
solution of the nation’s farm problems. Independence of 
the farmer from “commercial autocracy” was also stated 
to be an essential of rural improvement. 

Msgr. John M. Wolfe, of Dubuque, Iowa, said: “The 
hope of the future is in the increased decentralization of 
urban industrialism, relocation of industries . . . so that 
the rural population may come nearer to getting its share 
of the national income.” 

In 1928, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
recommended the establishment in the United States of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which sponsored the 
revision and translation of the New Testament, described 
in INFORMATION SERVICE for October 4, 1941. 

The Conference publishes an informing quarterly, The 
Catholic Rural Life Bulletin, at $2.00 a year. The head- 
quarters are at 525 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
executive secretary is Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti. 
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